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ORA WILLIAMS RETIRES 
Ora Williams, curator of the Iowa 
Department of History and Archives 
since 1939 resigned in December and 
went to Georgia to make his home 
with his daughter. And so Iowa li- 
braries lose contact with a good 


friend. 

Since the early days of the Des 
Moines Library Club, Mr. Williams 
was a member who not only attended 
regularly but was always ready to 
make his contribution to the success 
of any undertaking of the club. 

We hope that his well deserved 
leisure will be full of interest and 
pleasure for one who has made such 
substantial contributions to impor- 
tant phases of Iowa life. Our affec- 
tion and good wishes follow him to 
his Georgia home. His greetings are 
as follows: 

A thousand miles over smooth roads in 
midwinter without an incident is quite 
an achievement. But with two good driv- 
ers, my grandsons, I had time to set down 
a few thoughts: 

From lIowa into exile. Out of a cold 
clime to a sunnier place for a rest as I 
turn the last corner of the road. On the 
map, the highway seems long and per- 
haps hard, but it is pleasant journey in 
these times. 

“I shall grow old 
but never lose life’s zest 
Because the lane’s last turn 
will be the best.” 

This is Georgia, the empire state of 
the South, jealous of the traditions of the 
past and proud of all that it can show to 
the world, boastful of its forward march 
and filled with the turmoil of new life, 
just at the edge of the old south and 
warmly attached to the ways of the mid- 
lands, roadsides that remind of the lonz 
ago and city ways that crack with mod- 
ernism—different from my Iowa but 
friendly and warm and comforting. 

But all the way along the thousand 
mile journey from the brown cornfields 
to the red hills, the thoughts turn to 
Iowa. 

Iowa, my Iowa, with its acres of gold, 

Fields of abundance, row upon row, 

Iowa, free Iowa, just a century ol 


Ready to rise from its blanket of snow, 
A song for Iowa. 


Iowa, true Iowa, always for right, scorn- 
ing all wrong, 
Facing a week with nothing to fear, 
Women all lovely, men tall and strong, 
Ringing the bells for Christmas good 
cheer. 
Hurrah for Iowa. 
Outside my window the leaves are 
green and along the path to the street 
the pansies are blooming and smiling. 
The bleak blasts of the northwest have 


been turned aside by the mountain ranges. 
It is neither summer nor winter. I miss 
the fat herds and big stacks of yellow 
corn; but there are other things of inter- 
est and a world throbbing with a different 
life. They will not lure me from thoughts 
of that grand old Hawkeye state that I! 
saw emerge from the stagecoach days and 
finally flutter with the airplanes. I am 
glad that I chose Iowa in which to be 
born, and in the best time that I recollect. 
It’s a great world, the best I ever knew. 
I shall not pass this way again, but will 
not forget. 

Iowa, the garden of abundance, first 
free state of the west, a goodly land for 
life and love and happiness. I am glad 
that I lived in lowa, and rejoice in the 
friendship not of a few but of thousands; 
no better in which to have known the 
American way of life; lacking nothing 
that life might be enjoyable. I shall not 
be wholly happy in retirement, but per- 
haps content, and best of all will be a 
memory well stored with everything good 
that lowa affords.—Ora Williams. 


BETTER LIVING THROUGH 





ege 

To believe that better reading is 
a means to better living requires ac- 
ceptance of three basic assumptions. 
In the first place, we must assume 
that an improvement in our living 
is not only possible, but desirable; 
secondly, that our reading is not all 
in quality or quantity that it should 
be; and, thirdly, that better living 
is at least attainable 
through the reading of better books 
and 


magazines. 
Immediately, therefore, it is neces- 


om- 
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their fellow men. 
In general we read for one of two 
reasons: to improve knowledge or to 


If a part of our reading should be 
to improve knowledge, what ob- 
should we have in mind? 


spiritual growth, profic- 
work, active participa- 


integrating. Whether we believe this 
or not, we are doubtless willing, at 
east in the abstract, to admit that 
we could improve as husbands, wives, 
parents, sons, daughters, and neigh- 

For the greater part of each 


not carried to excess. 
Families owe it to themselves to 
seriously attempt ways and means of 


bringing their members together for 
group activities. The old-fashioned 
family reading circle has gone out 
of favor, but there must be other 
activities which would appeal to all 
members of present-day families. 
Perhaps all that is needed is a little 
ingenuity and a keener sense of fam- 
ily loyalty and service. In any 
event, parents, especially, should do 
a certain amount of reading to im- 
prove their knowledge of such sub- 
jects as child psychology, arts and 
crafts, interior decoration, modern 
medicine and nutrition, household 
budgeting, and home recreation. The 
result could be a decided improve- 
ment in a number of practical aspects 
of family living. 

A second component of better liv- 
ing is our spiritual growth. Many 
ministers have decried from the pul- 
pit the current stampede toward 
materialism. An obvious antidote 
for this serious state of affairs is 
more frequent reading and study of 
the Bible. In addition, other appro- 
priate religious reading might well 
influence us to adhere more closely 
in our living habits to such Christian 
precepts as the Golden Rule and the 
Ten Commandments. There is an- 
other aspect of our religious develop- 
ment which should not be overlooked. 
We must learn to be tolerant of those 
who profess religious beliefs differ- 
ent from ours. First, of course, it 
will be necessary for us to know 
about and to understand other re- 
ligions. It should give us pause for 
thought to note that the members of 
some religious sects, as a matter of 
course, contribute far more money, 
time, and effort to their church than 
we would consider reasonable for us. 

Our jobs are also an important 
part of living. Unhappiness in our 
work results if we are not 
by accepted standards or if we do not 
like our work. Anyone so situated 
is to be pitied, particularly if that 
individual does not take the oppor- 
tunity to study for self-improvement. 
Whether one is a drugstore salesman 
or a skilled surgeon, it is vitally nect- 
essary to keep abreast of current 
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developments. To do otherwise is 
to invite stagnation and eventual 
failure. There is something to be 
said, also, in favor of everyone being 
familiar with the history and back- 
ground of his occupation. Seen in 
proper perspective even what are 
considered ordinary vocations ac- 
quire new interest and significance. 

Community service as a part of 
better living cannot be overstressed. 
Every locality has its quota of selfish 
persons who steadfastly pursue the 
will-o’-the-wisp of purely personal 
pleasure and gain. Small wonder, 
sometimes, that projects designed for 
the welfare of a community often 
wane for want of proper attention 
and support. There are, fortuntately, 
always a willing few who respond to 
calls for help with community chest 
drives, service at the polls, talent for 
public forums and adult education 
groups, and the like. Every resi- 
dent of a community should be alert 
to the needs of his locality and be 


willing to do all that is possible to 
promote such vital essentials as 
public health, better schools, more 
adequate libraries, youth centers, 


and church activities. One should 
know, as a result of reading and 
study, what can be done to put these 
things across. 

Enlightened citizenship is one of 
our obligations of better living. 
Many persons never appreciate the 
advantages of United States citizen- 
ship until they have been abroad for 
a long while. Then the sight of the 
Stars and Stripes waving in the 
breeze, or a view of the Statute of 
Liberty, releases emotions not hith- 
erto suspected. Patriotism is much 
more than such an experience. It 
involves, for example, study of can- 
didates for office, of election issues, 
and active support of the candidate 
in whom we have confidence. 

It is trite to say that whatever 
happens in any corner of the world 
today is of direct concern to us. Nev- 
ertheless, that idea needs continued 
emphasis. Whether we like it or not, 
we are living in a One-World era of 
Unless we succeed 


in making a durable peace, nothing 
else will matter. Can there be a 
stronger argument in favor of knowl- 
edge and understanding of the issues 
on which that peace should be made? 
For example, too many of us still 
condone the now discredited white 
supremacy idea. The next world 
war may be joined on the basis of a 
conflict of ideologies. Yet how many 
of us are familiar with the basic dif- 
ferences between socialism, fascism, 
and communism; the strong and 
weak points of democracy and total- 
itarianism? A certain amount of 
reading is mandatory if we are to 
qualify for the type of enlightened 
world citizenship needed now. 

Let us look at the matter of better 
living through better reading from 
another point of reference. What 
is wrong with our reading now? It 
can’t be a lack of reading materials. 
Never before in history have books 
and magazines been so plentiful. It 
can’t be a lack of opportunity to read, 
as will be shown later. For many of 
us, the trouble is simply with what 
we read. 

The worst indictment of present 
reading standards of so many per- 
sons can be based on evidence which 
anyone can check for himself. For 
example, take the magazines which 
are on the racks at a drugstore news- 
stand. There are groups of pulp 
abominations dealing with such sub- 
jects as movie gossip, murder mys- 
teries, and cheap adventure; and for 
children numerous so-called comic 
magazines. Can we be proud of this 
evidence of the reading tastes of even 
a small segment of our population? 
Of course, we also find such publica- 
tions as Ladies’ Home Journal, Sat- 
urday Evening Post, Life, Cor- 
onet, and others. But we sel if 
— see the Atlantic Monthly, Har- 

s Magazine, Survey or 
fhe United Nations World. , we 
never find any but the most popular 


dealer for his selection. He stocks 
what his customers want. It is not 
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There are numerous books, as well 
as magazines, to which we can go to 
learn about the crisis in Asia. The 
following are titles of a few books on 
the subject: 

1. Betrayal in the Philippines. Abaya. 

1946. 
China’s Destiny. Chiang Kai-shek. 
1947. (Either the Macmillan or 
Roy editions. ) 
Orphans of the Pacific. Horn. 1941. 
Solution in Asia. Lattimore. 1945. 
Between Tears and Laughter. Lin 
Yutan. 1943. 
. The Future of South-East Asia. 
Panikkar. 1943. 
; b> ray to the West. Shridharani. 
1942. 
= Challenge of Red China. Stein. 

46. 


Years of blindness. Wales. 1943. 
. Thunder Out of China. White and 
Jacoby. 1946. 
is possible after reading these 
books that you will come to these or 
essentially similar conclusions: 
1. The Pacific War destroyed forever 


— 
= 


13 





the myth of the white man’s superi- 
ority. 

2. The receding tide of war in Asia has 
left a seething national conscious- 
ness—an irrepressible desire for 
three things: racial equality, polit- 
ical freedom, and economic freedom. 

3. Militant peasant movements in Asia, 
often labeled “Communist upris- 
ings” are but forerunners of the 
coming storm. The coolie is stir- 
ring; this time he will not be denied 
what we consider to be inalienable 
rights. 

. The Western Powers, including the 
United States, can give unselfish 
and enlightened support, both mate- 
.rial and political, to the democratic 

forces now asserting themselves in 

Asia, or they can vainly seek to ob- 

struct the tide and invite world dis- 

aster. 


If people realize the implications 


_ 


: 
i 


course of action. How many 
books noted above, or others 
good, have you read? How 
of them are in your library? 

us take one more little-under- 
aspect of world affairs. For 
decades Americans have indulged in 


their favorite pastime of twee 
the British Lion’s tail, knowing 


the while they were secure 

two oceans guarded by the British 
Navy. Great Britain is heavily in 
debt to her dominions and colonies. 
No longer can that country act as a 


Ef 


exe 


creditor and investor on a world-wide 


Nor can Great Britain con- 
tinue to police the world with troops 
and ships. Such activities require 
enormous outlays of men and money, 
both of which are badly needed 
To the extent that Great Britain 
is forced to give up her role of world 
leader, the United States, it is said, 
must either take over the tasks of 
financing and defense or allow them 
go to Russia by default. If we 
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librarian can make up a list of read- 
ings for us on this important issue. 
It is quite possible that there are 
those who may agree essentially 
with the viewpoints expressed so far, 
but who will insist that they haven’t 
the time for reading. We usually 
manage to find the time, and money, 
for the things we want most to do. 
If it is really a question of time, a 
pook which might be helpful is Ar- 
nold Bennett’s “How to Live on 
Twenty-four Hours a Day.” 


Bennett points out that every day 
all of us leave things we want to do 
until we have more time. The tragic 
part of it is we will never have more 
time. We already have all there is 
—24 hours a day. The day is roughly 
divided into thirds, eight hours for 
sleeping, eight hours for earning a 
living, and eight hours for every- 
thing else, and it is these latter eight 
hours which count. Those of us who 
believe that these eight hours a day 
in our lives are already crammed full 
and overflowing should read Ben- 
nett’s book. He shows his readers 
how they unwittingly waste an in- 
ordinate amount of time daily. The 
minutes wasted are unproductive and 
irrecoverable. Of course, the option 
is ours—to waste time or to utilize it 
for our profit and enjoyment. 


Since Bennett wrote his book, vari- 
ous technological advances have 
come along to make possible a divi- 
dend of a part of the eight hours 
which formerly had to be spent in 
earning a living. Time and labor- 
saving devices like the electric dish 
washer, the electric vacuum cleaner, 
the deep freezer, and the electronic 
cooker already have freed the house- 
wife of considerable drudgery and 
given her time for other things. The 
farmer has benefited, too. The 
mechanization of farming has per- 
mitted the farm family more oppor- 
tunities to in recreation and 
leisure-time activities. 


The same is also true of industrial 
workers. Whereas industrial work- 
ers once literally worked from day- 
light to dusk, they are now working 
fewer hours per week. It is predict- 


ed that in the near future the hours 
of industrial workers may be no more 
than three hours per day, or perhaps 
ten hours per week. Such a devel- 
opment has serious social implica- 
tions. What will workers do with 
their spare time? There is a great 
difference between idleness and leis- 
ure, between mere time-killing pas- 
times and constructive activities. 
There is another factor which 
works in our favor in the matter of 
leisure time. Thanks to advances in 
medical science, our average life ex- 
has been, and doubtless will 
continue to lengthen. When Rome 
was in all of her glory, the average 
life expectancy of a Roman was only 
25 years. In the United States it 
has increased from 40 years in 1850 
to 48 in 1900, to 63 in 1944, and it is 
predicted that by 1984 it will be 78 
years. Medical authorities believe 
that man is built to last 100 years. 
There are over 4,000 persons past 
100 in the United States today. 
It is said that the average couple 


now has twice the prospects their 
grandparents had of reaching their 
golden wedding anniversary. One 
implication of this development is 
that we should develop hobbies and 
avocational interests which will 
stand us in good stead for the years 
after retirement. Each generation 
presumably will have more of these 
years after retirement than the pre- 
ceding one. 

Before retirement or afterward, 
the need of reading to improve 
knowledge has never been greater 
than it is today. In a world which is 
becoming increasingly complex, we 
must have factual information on 
which to base our decisions. Every 
phase of living can be affected to 
some extent by our knowledge, or 
lack of knowledge, of the factors 
involved. ‘There seems little doubt 
that better reading is an important 
means of better living. 
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SUMMER COURSES IN LIBRARY 
TRAINING 
EIGHT WEEK TERM 
June 11 to August 6 
The State University of Iowa of- 
fers a short program of training for 
librarians in three types of library 
positions: 
—tLibrarians in Small Commu- 
nity Libraries 
—Library Assistants Perform- 
ing Semi-Professional Duties 
in Medium-Sized Libraries 
—Teacher-Librarians in Smaller 
School Systems 
These courses offer college credit 
to the total of 8 semester hours. 
This program is intended to pre- 
pare personnel for the libraries 
whose operating budgets will not jus- 
- the employment of graduates of 
the post-graduate library schools. 
The program is not recommended 
for those individuals who plan to pre- 
pare themselves as professional li- 
aca in larger libraries, or as 
school librarians in school systems 
where the duties are primarily those 


All students who plan to enroll 
must apply to the office of the Reg- 
istrar for admission. Admission re- 
quirements specify graduation from 
an approved high school with satis- 
factory scholarship average. Any- 
one not able to satisfy these require- 
ments should write to the Office of 
te Registrar for special considera- 

on. 

COURSES 
Students interested in public li- 


11, 14, and 151-8. Students interest- 
ed in school libraries should register 
for Courses 170,14, and 151-8. 

It is recommended that the teach- 
er-librarian under the Edu- 
cation number 7:170 rather than the 
Library ._Training number 21:170. 
Teachers with a B.A. or B.S. are able 
to obtain six hours of graduate credit 
in the Co of Education by regis- 
a for 7:170 and 7:151-8. 

courses numbered 21:11, 21: 
1702 and 21:14 receive undergradu- 
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ate credit in the College of Liberal 
Arts. Course 21:170 receives gradu- 
ate credit if the individual has his 


bachelor’s degree. 

23:11 THE PUBLIC 
LIBRARY IN hours 
SMALL COMMUNITIES 
Daily and extra hours as ar- 
ranged. 10. Room 105. Uni- 
versity Experimental Schools. 
The course covers all aspects of 
public library work except the 
technical processes. Units in- 
clude: community life and insti- 
tutions, administration, book se- 
lection, reference work, local 
history and records, audio-visual 
materials, and public relations 
program. 


4 semester 


21:170 THE SCHOOL 3 semester 
LIBRARY hours 
Daily. 10. Room 106. Univer- 


sity Experimental Schools. Cov- 
ers all aspects of school library 
work except the technical proc- 
esses. Units include: organiza- 
tion and administration, book se- 
lection, reading interests, refer- 
ence work, audio-visual mate- 
rials, publicity, and correlation 
with the problems of the teach- 
ing staff. For Education credit 
register for 7:170. 

21:14 TECHNICAL 2 semester 
PROCESSES FOR hours 
SCHOOL AND SMALL 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
TWThF 8. Room 104. Univer- 
sity Experimental Schools. An 
introduction to the organization 
of library ~material in small li- 
braries. Units include: catalog- 
ing, classification, ordering, and 
binding of books and periodicals. 

7:151-8 THE RECREATIONAL 2or3 
READING semester 
PROGRAM hours 
Time and place to be arranged. 
A knowledge of children’s lit- 


erature is a primary objective — 
Students may 
read at the level at which they 
are most interested — primary, 


of the course. 


intermediate, junior or senior 
high school. Observation lem 


sons in the University Experi 


mental Schools will illustrate 


classroom procedures. Assistant 


Professor Snedaker. 

THE INSTRUCTORS 

Mrs. Rozetta Thurston Cardwell, fo 
public and county librarian, Fort 
fins, Laramie County, Colorado. Mrs. 
Cardwell may be recalled as a mem 
ber of the staff during the 1945 Sum- 
mer Session. 

Miss Ada M. Wood, Director of Se 
Libraries, Peoria, Illinois. Miss W 
for the past six suwnmers, has been 
member of the Library School Staff 
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the University of Lllinois. 

Miss Mabel Snedaker, Assistant Professor 
in the College of Education, State Uni- 
versity of lowa, and a member of the 
lowa Pupils’ Reading Circle Committee. 


The Bureau of Visual Education is 
cooperating with the library pro- 
in presenting a series of eight 
lectures emphasizing audio-visual 
work in public and school libraries. 
ial additional lectures by State 
and University librarians will be in- 
cluded in the Summer Session pro- 


Dr. Ralph E. Ellsworth, Director 
of the University Libraries, is Direc- 
tor of the Summer Session in Library 
Training. Mr. Frederic C. Battell 
and Mrs. Luanna H. Stahlecker, of 
the University Libraries staff, are in 
charge of the Summer Session Li- 
brary School. Mrs. Stahlecker will 
be glad to answer inquiries, or to 
send the Library Training Bulletin of 
Information to anyone interested. 
She may be addressed at the Univer- 
sity Libraries, East Hall, Iowa City, 
Iowa. 

Teacher-Librarians may _ receive 
eight hours credit by registering for 
the course, The School Library, in 


place of The Public Library in the 
Small Community. 





YOU MAY BE NEXT 


You may be the next person who 
needs some important library infor- 
mation in a hurry. And you will 
write a hurried note to the State 
Traveling Library. If we have the 
information, it will be sent to you at 
once. But what if we don’t have it? 
What if the library reports have not 
been sent in, or they are so inade- 
quately filled in that the requested 
information is not there? Then you 
are the loser. 

This is one reason why the annual 
reports which reached you recently 
should be promptly filled in and re- 
turned. You may need to know some- 
thing they will tell. 

Recently we had a hurried call for 
the per cent of juvenile circulation 
in all Iowa libraries. There were 3,- 
981,308 juvenile books circulated in 
the public libraries of the state, ac- 


1 


- cording to the reports in which the 


o 
0 


juvenile and adult circulation were 
reported separately. This makes the 
juvenile circulation 46% of the whole. 
How does it compare with yours—or 
did you bother to keep it separate? 


AN IMPORTANT REFERENCE 
BOOK 


There are still a few copies of Iowa 
Artists of the First Hundred Years 
available. They may be obtained 
from Henry Ness, 821 Kellogg, Ames. 
The price is $2.50 plus postage. Many 
Iowa librarians have found how in- 
dispensible this book is in locating 
material about art in Iowa. They will 
be pleased to purchase a second copy 
in case the one they have is showing 
signs of wear. No Iowa library 
should be without such an important 
book in a field where material is scat- 
tered and hard to locate. 


DIVISION OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
Public librarians now have a niche 
of their own in A.L.A.—the DIVI- 
SION OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES. The 
practical value of the new P.L.D. as 
an instrument for advancing the in- 
terests of public libraries, and for 
helping to solve problems incidental 
to them, is dependent upon the sup- 
port given by librarians themselves. 
The goal should be a 100 percent 
membership of workers in public li- 
braries. Your library may be large 
or it may be small, you may be at 
the bottom of the ladder or at the 
top, but your support is needed if 
the Division is to be a real force in 
A.L.A. Join the P.L.D. if you are 
an A.L.A. member by checking it 
when you pay your A.L.A. dues; 
then support it with your interest, 
your problems, and your opinions. 
If you are not an A.L.A. member 
because you have felt lost in a big im- 
personal organization, join now. Here 
is a smaller group whose interests 
are similar to Nags and nc gy 
you opportuni or participation 
public library planning. And re- 
member it costs you nothing to join 
one Division, which can be done by 
indicating when you pay your A.L.A. 
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LL.A. EXECUTIVE BOARD 
MEETING 
A called meeting of the Executive 
Board of the Iowa Library Associa- 
tion was held at the State Traveling 
Library March 7, 1947, at 10:30 
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to their members stating their objec- 
tions to the rural library Dill 
“SF 201” now pending in the legisla- 
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a detailed explan- 
work of the committee. 
report will be inserted in the 
minutes of the Executive Board. 


ze 
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by Miss Rex and asked to state the 
ob his organization to the 
bill. The main objection proved to 
be fear of the formation of small] li- 
—t units within a county. They 


wide would be practicable. 

In general discussion that fol- 
lowed between Mr. Buckingham and 
members it was agreed 
that amendments be made to the 
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fidence in the members of the Legis. 
lative Committee and expressed ap- 
preciation of their work to date. 


It was suggested that the Iowa Li- 
brary Association plan a short con- 
ference this summer to be held some 
time during the summer session at 
the State University. 

The “Upper Midwest Regional Li- 
brary Conference” will be held in 
Minneapolis October 3-7, 1947, with 
headquarters at Hotel Nicollet. The 
states participating are 
Wisconsin, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota and Iowa. 


50 OUTSTANDING BOOKS OF 1946 


THIS THIRD annual list, selected 
by A.L.A. members, was made from 
a preliminary list which appeared in 
the Dec. 1, 1946 A.L.A. Bulletin, plus 
two titles which were added by vote 
of members. Books are selected 
which are considered “ou 
ones of permanent value or of imme- 


diate significance, with wide appeal. 


Barbour. A Naturalist’s Sc 

A miscellany of reminiscences on the 
author’s experience in museum keeping, 
and personal adventures in collecting. 


Beard. Woman as Force in History. 
Survey of woman's position in Western 
civilization. 
Bridge. Singing Waters 
A travelog of Albania in the 1930's. 
Bulosan. America Is in the Heart 
Experiences of a peasant boy in Luzon 
who became a recognized writer. 


Butcher. My Three Years with Eisen 
hower 

Personal and military diary by the 
naval aide and friend of General Ike. 


Chute. Geoffrey Chaucer of 
A biography and critical analysis. 
Clapper. Washington Tapestry 
Informal stories of Washington life and 
personalities. 


Corbett. Man-Eaters of Kumaon 
True account of tiger hunts in India 


Crow. Epic of Latin America 
Interpretation of many phases of Latin 

American development. 

Dean. Four Cornerstones of Peace 
Summary of documents from confer 

ences at Dumbarton Oaks, Yalta, Mexied 

City, and San Francisco. 

Dos Passos. Tour of Duty abe 
A reporter’s impressions of condition’ 

in the Pacific and in Germany. 









Dreiser. The Bulwark 

A Quaker’s unsuccessful attempt to 
keep his five children away from worldly 
influences. 
Fast. The American 
Fictionalized biography of John P. Alt- 
geld, one-time governor of Illinois. 
Fowler. A Solo in Tom-Toms 

The author’s boyhood in Colorado, his 
first jobs, and finally courtship and mar- 
riage. 
Gould. Yankee Storekeeper 

Reminiscences of a Maine storekeeper 
and undertaker. 
Greenslet. The Lowells and Their Seven 
Worlds 

History of the dynamic and brilliant 
Lowell family whose men and women con- 
tributed to the growth of the U.S.A. 
Halsey. Color Blind 

Plea for a better understanding be- 
tween racial groups. 
Hersey. Hiroshima 

Reporter’s story of six survivors of the 
atomic bomb at Hiroshima. 
Howe. We Happy Few 

Picture of life among a small group of 
Harvard professors and their wives. 
Hughes. No Time for Tears 

Native Kansan’s account of her experi- 
ences aS a nurse. 
Hume. Doctors East, Doctors West 

A doctor’s story of changing China and 
its methods of healing. 
Hutton. Midwest at Noon 

Personal record of an Englishman in 
the Middle West. 
Ingersoll. Top Secret 

Account of the planning of D-Day inva- 
sion. 
Jackson. The Case Against the Nazi War 

Criminals 

A record of war crimes and establish- 
ment of the military tribunal. 
Kravchenko. I Chose Freedom 
ee record of an ex-Soviet offi- 

1. 
La Farge. The Sudden Guest 

In the 1944 hurricane a New England 
woman relives her experience in the 1938 
storm. 
Lamb. Alexander of Macedon 

Biography of Alexander the Great. 
Liebman. Peace of Mind 

Psychology and religion combined for 
nes and solving of social prob- 
ems. 


Logan. Negro’s Faith in America 

Discussion of what both black and 
white races can do for more democratic 
race relations. 


McWilliams. Lafcadio Hearn 

Biography of a turbulent writer whose 
complex personality allowed him no peace. 
Moore. 8 

Maine coastal family story. 


Perkins. The Roosevelt I Knew 

The former Secretary of Labor gives a 
portrait of President Roosevelt as she 
knew him. 


Pyle. Last 

Describes the life of Ernie Pyle as 
shared with Army and Navy men in his 
last assignment. 


Quezon. The Good 
The late president of the Philippines 
tells of his country’s struggle for freedom. 


Richter. The Fields 
Farm life in Ohio in early days. 


Roosevelt. As He Saw It 

Reports the aims behind the confer- 
ences that shaped victory and outlined 
peace, World War II. 


Schmitt. David, the King 
The old story of David, King of Israel, 
told in modern style. 


Seagrave. Burma Surgeon Returns 

Medical missionary works his way back 
to Burma after retreating with Stillwell 
to India. 


Sevareid. Not So Wild a Dream 
Journalist’s account of events leading 
to World War II. 


Sharp. Britannia Mews 

Long chronicle of Adelaide who sur- 
— the bombings in a squalid London 
slum. 


Sheean. This House Against This House. 
Narrative and interpretation of the 
writer’s war experiences. 


Starling. Starling of the White House 
The life story of the man who guarded 
five presidents. 


Stowe. While Time Remains 
A view of American destiny and re 
sponsibility in world affairs. 
Van Paassen. Earth Could Be Fair 
Picture of Gorcuzn, Holland, before and 
after the Nazis moved in. 
Wainwright. General Wainwright's Story 
His own account of the price he and 
his men paid for unpreparedness in the 
Philippines. 
Ward. Snake Pit 
A woman's fight to overcome insanity. 
as told by her experiences in an asylum. 
Welty. Delta W: 
Picture of a Mississippi delta family 
and a daughter’s wedding. 


White. Autobiography of William Allen 
White 


The Kansas editor's story of his life. 
White. Our Neighbors, the Chinese 

An interpretation of present-day Chi- 
nese life. 
Williams. Little Treasury of Modern 


Anthology, contains over 400 poems, 
English and American. 
—A. L. A. Bulletin, February, 1947 
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SALARY POLICY STATEMENT cent of the total budget of the 
blic library should be al. 
etted to salaries. This ratio is 
in contrast to the prewar ratio 
of 55 per cent. In the case of 
libraries whose total budgets 
have been consistently in- 
creased during the war period 
in relation to increased cost of 
living and operating expenses, 
the allotment of 55 per cent for 
salaries may provide for the 
minimum salary schedules ad- 
vocated by the board. 

2. An annual income of at least 
$2.00 per capita is necessary to 
provide the local public — 
with sufficient funds to render 
service of high quality. An in- 
come: of $1.50 per capita is 
needed to render reasonably 
good service whereas that of 
$1.00 per capita permits 
limited service, satisfactory as 
far as it goes, but admittediy a 
preliminary stage from _ the 
standpoint of ultimate goals. 
Local public libraries giving 
additional service such as coun- 
ty-wide coverage and/or oper- 
ating school libraries require 
extra appropriations a bove 
these minimum standards. 

B. To libraries in institutions of high- 
er 

1. The minimum annual expendi- 
tures for salaries and books in 
libraries in_ institutions of 
higher education, figured in 
terms of the library service 
unit load, should be: 

University libraries 
First 2000 units—salaries 
$12 and books $7 per 
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Non-degree-conferring  insti- 
tution libraries 
First 1000 units—salari¢s 


-five per cent to 75 per The library’s service load 
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established by counting each 
underclass (undergraduate ) 
student other than honors stu- 
dents as 1 unit, each upper- 
class (undergraduate) student 
other than honors students as 
2 units, each honors student as 
3 units, each graduate student 
as 4 units, and each faculty 
member as 5 units. 
Cc. To school li 
1. School librarians and profession- 
al library assistants in school 
libraries should be on the same 
salary schedule effective for 
teachers with equal training 
and experience but the compen- 
sation paid should not be less 
than $2100. The minimum an- 
nual expenditure for books 
should be $1.50 per pupil. 
Note—For detailed instructions on the 
requirements for various grades of profes- 
sional and other services and for establish- 
ing the library’s service wnit load see Clas- 
sification and Pay Plans for Municipal Pub- 
lic Libraries and Classification and Pay 
Plans for Libraries in Institutions of 
Higher Education. 


—A. L. A. Bulletin: October 1, 1946. 


PERSONALS 

Mrs. Norman Render, of Clarinda, 
received second award honors in the 
McGraw-Hill Awards in nursing edu- 
cation for her book Nurse-Patient 
Relations. The approach of the book 
is from the viewpoint of human rela- 
tionships rather than that of clinical 
and technical aspects. 

Dixie Willson’s book Mystery of the 
Scarlet Staircase has been presented 
to the Mason City library with the in- 
scription “For the most beautiful li- 
ary I know—our own, in Mason 

ity.” 


NEWS FROM IOWA LIBRARIES 
Agency—aA library, sponsored by 
the Parent-Teacher association was 
opened in March. Mrs. Harold Rob- 
erts of Ottumwa reviewed a book and 
the officers of the library board were 
presented by the chairman, Mrs. Carl 
Swinney. The library which is 
housed in the city hall will be open 
Saturday and Thursday. 
Algona—tThe library has received 
& copy of Donald Bear’s Russell 
Cowles. Mr. Cowles was born in Al- 
gona and grew up there. The library 
copy is one of the autographed edi- 








tion. 

Boone—The will of Rena Ericson 
made the Ericson Public Library re- 
cipient of the bulk of her estate, 
$11,000. The money is to be used 
for library purposes only as set up 
by the library trustees. 

The resignation of Frances Mason 
as president of the library board was 
received with regret. She has served 
as president since 1941. Mrs. Harold 
A. Garvey, acting publisher of the 
Boone News Republican, was elected 


president. 

Burlington—A bequest of $4350.50 
from the estate of Alice Woods Dona- 
hue and Margaret L. Donahue has 
been announced for the Burlington 
Public Library. The money may be 
used for whatever purpose the li- 
brary board feels is worthy. 

A trust fund of $540 will be turned 
to the library. The fund was set up 
by the H. S. Rand estate for promo- 
tion of the city beautiful contests, 
now discontinued. The money will 
be used to purchase books on horti- 
culture, home building and decora- 
tion. 

Clear Lake — Mrs. Laura Nelson 
Baker, author of The Red Mountain 
was guest speaker for the Library 
Club at a tea in the library club 
rooms. An autographed copy of the 
book was presented to the library. 

Des Moines — Drake University 
Library — Dorthy J. Dewey has 
joined the staff as assistant catalog- 
er. She is a Syracuse Library School 
graduate. 

De Witt—The golden anniversary 
of the De Witt library was observed 
March 18 with open house. Many 
people from the town and surround- 
ing communities came to help cele- 
brate the occasion. Alice Large was 
in charge of arrangements. Special 
guest was George M. Smith, who has 
served on the library board since 
1908. Displays of old books and pic- 
tures were featured. 

Fairfield—Mrs. Scott Jordan (for- 
merly Edith Sperry) and T. A. Lou- 
den have been appointed to the li- 
brary board replacing Roy Louden 
and Wm. Simmons who have re- 
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signed. 

Griswold—Mrs. Joe C. Kirby has 
been appointed to fill the place made 
vacant on the library board by the 
resignation of Mrs. J. F. Tye, who 
was the first president of the board. 

Hamburg—Harold L. Martin suc- 
ceeds Leon Smalley on the library 
board. Mr. Smalley’s resignation 
was due to ill health. 

Indianola—The records collection 
that has been placed in the library 
from funds donated by interested or- 
ganizations and individuals of the 
community, is proving popular. More 
than 200 records were loaned in the 
an two weeks that they were avail- 
able. 

Iowa City—University Libraries— 
Important contributions to the Uni- 
versity library have been made by 
Herbert Hoover and Carl Van Vech- 
ten. Mr. Hoover’s donations consist 
of 20 volumes, some of his 
own writings. Mr. Van Vechten gave 
the of his memorial to 
Gertrude Stein and 15 volumes of in- 
scribed first editions of his works. 


years librarian of the Lamoni Public 


Library, has resigned because of her 
health. Mrs. J. C. Tennant succeeds 


her. 

During the ten years as librarian, 
Miss Anderson has seen the library 
grow from a small collection of books 
to the present adequate library now 
housed in a building presented to the 
town by D. M. Vredenburg. 

Marion—tThe library has been in- 
sulated and redecorated, adding 
much to the comfort and appearance 


of the 
Sotentanelite — The cooperative 


efforts of the community organiza- 
tions have brought about the organ- 
ization of a library, housed in the 
City Hall. Mrs. Dolly Moon has been 
appointed librarian with Mrs. Martha 
Stookey assistant. 


Minburn—The Woman’s Club re- 
joices that the final payment has 
been made on the building in which 
the Minburn Library is housed. This 
is the culmination of several years of 
effort on the part of the club women 
and their friends. 

Mount Pleasant—A record 
has been presented to the library as 
a memorial to Geraldine Mars Ristine. 
The former reference room is to be 
redecorated and furnished as a lounge 
where music may be enjoyed or 
studied. Formal dedication will be 


assistant in the Pella Public 
Library, will begin her duties as li- 
brarian of the Spencer Public Li- 
brary on May 1. Miss Gosselink is 
the author of the novel based on 
Pella life, Roofs over Strawtown. 
She succeeds Evelyn Simpson who 
went to the Chico, California library. 

n—The library has 

its quarters and is now housed in the 
council room where rea tables 
and other equipment are av. to 
make the service more adequate. 

- Sioux — Doris Rockafellow, 
head of the adult department at the 
main library, has resigned her posi- 
tion to accept a position in the Sacra- 
mento, California public library. 

Eleanor Jones, librarian at the 
Mo de branch, has been ap 
pointed head of the catalog depart 
ment. 

Mrs. Florence Ammann, who has 
been librarian of the Fairmount and 
Riverside branches, has been 
pointed librarian of the Mo: 
branch. 

West Bend—A clever observance of 
the eighth anniversary of the library 
was featured in connection with the 
West Bend Community Harvest 
Festival last fall. A b cake 
was made of 20 books placed back 
back with open pages to resemble @ 
cake. On this was placed a while 
wooden top decorated with pastry 
flowers by a local baker. Over 
table was a placard with the 
tion “West Bend Public Library 
anniversary—Eight years of 
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to the community.” Other books 
were displayed in the window and 
were requested for weeks after by 
people who had seen them. 

Ww The library has re- 
ceived $10,000 from the estate of 
Ralph M. Smith. 





NECROLOGY 

Mrs. Grace Cooper Briggs died 
January 26 in Duncombe. She was 
a graduate of Pratt Library School in 
Brooklyn. She served as assistant li- 
brarian to Johnson Brigham in the 
State Library for ten years unti] her 
marriage to Frank Briggs when she 
left the library to make her home in 
Webster City. 

Mrs. Nora E. Collard, member of 
the original Red Oak library board, 
died February 28 in Denver where 
she had lived for a number of years. 
She was 82 at the time of her death. 

Adeliza Daniels, of Marion, died 
March 21 in the family home where 
she had spent her 93 years, except 
for the time when she attended 
school in Boston or was traveling. 

Through the efforts of Miss Daniels 
the city of Marion was able to ob- 
tain a library. She called a group of 
women together in the Congregation- 
al church in November, 1901, the 
purpose of the meeting being to spon- 
sor a public library. She was the 
first president of the federation and 
took temporary charge of the library 
when it was opened February §8, 
1902. For many years she served on 
the library board. 

Elmer H orth, long a mem- 
ber of the Marion library board, died 
in May, 1946. He was a nephew-in- 
law of Adeliza Daniels. 





IOWA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
OFFICERS AND COMMITTEE 


President-—Helen Rex, Marshalltown 

Vice-president—Robert W. Orr, Iowa 
State College 

2nd Vice-president—Mrs. Walter Fife, 
Corning 

asurer—-Alice Lammers, Central Col- 

lege, Pella 

retary—-Miriam Garner, Des Moines 

Public Library 
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Executive Board: 
Mrs. Harry Narey, Spirit Lake 
Thelma Spicer, High School Library, 
Oelwein 
Blanche A. Smith, State Traveling Li- 
brary 
Mrs. Ruth Hollingshead, Albia 
A.L.A. Representative—Letha Davidson, 
Ames 
Auditing Com=mnittee—Chairman, Kathryn 
De Koning, Pella Public Library 


Certification: 
Chairman—-Blanche A. Smith, Travel- 
ing Library 
Mae C. Anders, Des Moines Public Li- 
brary 
Beryl Hoyt, Simpson College, Indianola 


Extension: 

Chairman—Alice Story, Cedar Rapids 
Public Library 

Arlene Russell, Waverly Public Library 

Eleanor Ferguson, Council Bluffs Pub- 
lic Library 

Mrs. R. H. Higdon, Britt 

Lucile Peterson, Estherville Public Li- 


brary 

Mrs. Wm. McHenry, Denison Public 
Library 

Geraldean Horn, Montezuma Public Li- 
brary / 

Mrs. Ben Nelson, Birmingham 

Helen Stevens, Erickson Public Li- 
brary, Boone 

Mrs. Cornelia Vetter, Winterset Public 
Library 

Legislative: 
Chairman—Mrs. H. E. Woodward, 


Whittemore Public Library 

Mary Parmalee, Fort Dodge Public Li- 
brary 

Mr. W. G. Wood, Albia 

Jeanne Lewis, Des Moines Public Li- 
brary 

Membership: 

Chairman—Dorothy Naughton, 
City Public Library 

Mrs. Reta Durr, Onawa Public Library 

Thelma Kirkpatrick, Drake Public Li- 
brary, Centerville 

Anne De Bruin, Hawarden Public Li- 
brary 

Blanche Maytag, Newton Public Li- 
brary 

Marian Dunham, Stewart Public Li- 
brary, Grinnell 

Mrs. Ruth Jones, Shenandoah Public 
Library 

Catherine Seitz, Dubuque County Li- 
brary 

Louise Messer, Fairfield High School 
Library 

Nominating: 

Chairman — Opal Tanner, Musser Li- 
brary, Muscatine 

Grace Oberheim, Iowa City College Li- 
brary 

Lillian Enlow, East High School, Wa- 
terloo 


Sioux 











AMERICAN LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 
San Francisco 
June 29-July 5 


Write for reservations to 
Mr L. J. Clarke 
Chairman Housing Committee 
Public L*brary 
San Francisco 2, California 


There will be a two day institute June 
26-27 by the Library Extension Divi- 
sion. The theme is Reaching Readers. 








